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upon the banks of a small river on the ceast of Guinea, 








THE NEGRO SLAVE; 
A TALE. 


ADDRESSED TO THE WOMEN OF GBEAT BRITAIN. 


“Tam a slave—a favoured slave at best.” 
Byron 
—<=—— 
PREFACE. 


In addressing this little work exclusively to the women 
of Great Britain, the authoress bas been influenced by two 
considerations :—in the first place, by the shocking indif- 
ference which she has witnessed in some of her couutry- 
women to the cause of the negro slaves; and in the second, 
that none of the nobler sex may complain of having been 
enticed into the perusal of a puerile production. To pre- 
vent which she wishes further to inform them, that she 
does not presume to offer any thing in these pages for their 
amusement or instruction. 

Quite unable to understand the subject in its political 
bearings; incapable of making any calculation of the 
comparative profits arising from slave and free labour, 
duties on sugar, &c.; and lamentably ignorant of such 
facts as might supply the incidents of a story, the manner 
in which she has treated the subject is necessarily such as 
is exclusively addressed to the feelings, and consequently 
very much out of their province. 

In fixing upon the sugar plantations of Jamaica for the 
scene of a romance, and choosing a negro slave for a 
heroine, the author has placed herself under the greatest 
disadvantages which can possibly impede the composition 
of a work of this nature. But her design will be fully 
accomplished if she have succeeded in placing before the 
minds of her young friends in a clearer view, those worst 
evils of slavery—the mental darkness and mental sufferings 
to which its victims are subjected. 

Some apology may be thought necessary for having 
made a negro slave converse in language not very inferior 
to that in use amongst our accomplished young ladies. 

The author has not chosen to deny herself the common 
license allowed to writers on fiction; and therefore, while 
she has been careful that no ideas or sentiments should 
proceed from the lips of her heroine, which might not 
have been collected by the most ordinary capacity from 
the common scenes and circumstances of life, she has 
taken the liberty of dropping the vulgar contraction and 
childish lisp, which can serve only to make sentiment dis- 
gusting, and sense ridiculous. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was towards the elose of the seventeenth century, 
before the labours of the industrious and persevering 
Clarkson on behalf of the negroes had been rewarded with 
success—before the zeal and the eloquence of Wilberforce 
had roused the British nation to a sense of the wrongs and 
the sufferings of this injured race—while yet the demon 
of slavery stalked upon the waters, delegated by the 
Christian nations of Europe to visit the distant shores of 
Africa, and lay waste the dwellings of her unsophisticated 


were surprised in the night by a band of ruftians, and 
carried to a boat which lay moored at a short distance 
from their dwelling. Sambol, the father of this family, 
and the husband of a faithful and patient wife, was a 
negro of no inconsiderable rank, and the leader of a tribe 
whose daring exploits had spread the fame of his valour 
amongst the neighbouring states. Knowing that a slave- 
ship had lately been seen upon the coast, he had taken 
every precaution against the civil and domestic disturbances 
which these engines of destruction contrive to send into 
the country, by all the plans which their power can 
authorize, or their canning can invent. But all his fore- 
sight and all his care proved unavailing against the armed 
and furious rabble that rushed upon him, bound him 
hand and foot, and bore him away, along with his wife 
and one daughter, a child of ten years old. 
It was little comfort to these wretched creatures that 
they had their fellows in affliction. Fast bound, and 
stowed in the bottom of the boat, were many whose ago- 
nies were not less severe; and all night long, as that little 
vessel glided over the quiet water, it bore along with it 
the mingled sounds of fear, and wrath, and lamentation. 
To them the sun rose as he had set, without hope; the 
morning jight brought no other change than a wider 
expanse of water, and shores unknown; and when the 
evening came, they lost sight, on one side, of the line of 
shore which stretched toward the ocean, and on the other 
saw the white-crested breakers, and heard the ceaseless 
roaring of the surf. The next morning saw them gather 
on the land at the place of rendezvous, where many of 
their countrymen and fellow-victims awaited their arrival. 
Then came the Christian people from their ship, peering 
among this little herd of savages; examining their teeth 
and limbs, and computing the strength and the durability 
of so much life and sinew. The bargain at length was 
struck; and some being cast adrift as worthless, the rest 
were conveyed to the ship, which rode at anchor at some 
distance from the land. 
It was a process of but few hours’ duration ; yet in that 
short space of time the doom of half a hundred human 
beings was sealed—as many of the dearest ties of life were 
broken—as many hearts were lacerated with the severest 
pain! 
And now let us trace them to that noble ship which re- 
ceived in her bosom this ill«fated treasure. 
Every one knows, that in the hold of a slave ship, the 
space allotted to each individual will seldom admit of his 
limbs being extended, or his body raised upright; and 
that here they are bound together in couples, hand and 


of revenge. 


rendered the darkness and suffocation of that place almost 
intolerable. 


sionate floods of uncontrolable tears, now closed her eyes, 
with the only consolation she could enjoy—the thought 
that her mother was near—and fell into a sound and quiet 
sleep. Neither the piercing cries, nor heavy groans of her 
companions, disturbed her slumbers; and for many hours 
she slept as soundly as if pillowed upon the flowery banks 
of her native river. She had gone home, ina delightful 
vision, to scenes for ever lost to her; andlong after sleep 
had departed from her eyes, she remained insensible to the 
fearful change which had taken place. The first sound 
which touched upon her awakened senses, was the rushing 
of water near her; but this might be the ripple of the 
waves against the sides of her father’s canoe. Her mother's 
voice, too, welcomed them to land!—No: it was not the 
voice of welcome, but the wild cry of anguish and despair, 
in which her own name was mingled with reproaches such as 
she had never heard before. ‘* Manayma! my child! my 
child! I am perishing with thirst, and Manayma will not 
bring me water from the brook! She has gone with the 
white people, and left me to die!” ‘Mother! dear 
mother! they have boun’ me hand and foot, and I can- 
not reach you!"’ was the hopeless reply. Thus the mother 
and the child were calling to each other, till the woman's 
malady increasing, it was thought proper to remove her, 
with many others who had shared the sufferings of that 
night. 

When Manayma came on deck in the morning, to par- 
take of the food prepared for, the slaves, and to be revived 
by the fresh air, she looked in vain for her mother, and 
with a heavy heart went through the exercise of jumping, 
or dancing, as their masters please to call it. This they 
are made to perform for a stated time each day, while 4 
man stands by with a whip to compel all such as are idle or 
indisposed to join in this healthful and pleasing exercise. 
If any of my fair friends have had the misfortune to bo 
sea-sick, they may possibly remember the langour, the 
lifelessness, by which the paroxysms of that dreadful 
malady are succeeded. Let them then imagine them- 
selves in such a state, compelled by the terrors of the 
whip, to rise up and dance; not to the merry sounds of 
the flute and the violin, amidst the gay lights of the ball- 
room, decked with flowers, and cheered by ‘* troops of 
friends; but, torn from all they love, cheered only by 
savage threats, encouraged only by the crack of the whip. 
If any of my fair friends have felt the misery of a burn- 
ing fever, in all or any of its stages, let them imagine 
themselves, during the cessation of its severest influence, 
compelled, by the fear of the whip, to rise up and dance. 
By fever is not meant that pleasant fluttering of the pulse, 
which is induced by over-excitement, nor that aching of 


foot, without the least regard to family connexions. Here |the head which is the effect of dissipation, weariness, or 
then the proud and haughty Sambol was thrust down, to | disappointment; but that burning throb of the heart and 
bropd over his injuries, and meditate upon the possibility |temples, with an indescribable sense of helplessness and 
langour; a causeless fear, and feeling of oppression from 
His wife, accustomed to habits of patient endurance, | every object presented to the senses, under which all who 
submitted without a murmur; but she felt not the less | suffer obtain pity, except the poor negro; and yet in this 
that the hand of destruction was upon her and upon all she | exercise we see the only amusement, the only indulgence, 
loved: she felt also a feverish thrill about the heart, which | the only luxury, in the voyage of the negro slave ! 


It was on a bright and sunny day, long after the wretched 


His daughter, Manayma, who, light-hearted | crew had lost sight of their native land, that the stern and 
as the young antelope that gambols over Afric’s desert] sullen Sambol stood upon the deck, with his eyes fixed 
sands, had wept away her fears and her anguish in pas-|upon the heaving waters, to whose unfathomable depths 
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a number of dead bodies were about to be consigned. One ! 
after another he saw plunged into the deep, his proud 
heart swelling at this indignity offered to the people of his | 
own country and complexion; when, amongst the rest, | 
he recognised the person of his wife, lean and wasted with 
sickness and misery. His blood before was boiling, and 
his rage now burst forth in the most vehement threats and 
execrations. Pride had before made him sullen, but now 
passion overcame his pride—like the tiger, when he first 
feels himself entangled in the toils of the hunter. It 
seemed as if, in this dreadful paroxysm, that spirit was 
exhausted which had made him feared at home and ter- 
rible abroad. It was the last effort of expiring nature 
spent in vain; and from that hour Sambol knew and felt 
himself a slave. 

His child was ignorant of her loss till their arrival in 
Jamaica ; for with her father she had no communication 
during the voyage, and though she'called in vain for her 
mother, still she believed her to exist, and that they should 
meet again in that strange, mysterious, far-off country, 
about which she heard so little, and wondered so much. 
Hope was yet strong within her; for health and youth 
buoyed up her untamed spirit, which years of labour and 
captivity could hardly subdue. 

It would be a fruitless and wearisome task to describe 
in detail the sufferings of these helpless beings during 
their long and cheerless voyage. Suffice it to say, that 
each day had its tortures, each night its horrors; but that 
tlie gallant vessel glided as gently over the blue waters ; 
that favouring breezes as gaily wafted her along; and 
that the sun shone as brightly on her trackless course, as 
if she had borne the olive-branch from shore to shore with 
tidings of peace on earth, and good-will towards men. 

CHAPTER IF. 

About this time there lived in the island of Jamaica a 
family of the name of Graham, owners of considerable 
property in plantations and slaves; to the full possession 
of which Herbert, the only son, had lately succeeded on 
the death of his father. Mrs. Graham having accom. 
panied her husband to England, in order to try the effect 
of his native air, young Herbert was left at an early age 
with the sole management of his slaves, his slave-drivers, 
and himself; having no other help than a moderate under- 
standing, with an easy temper; for his sister, though but 
two years younger, could hardly be ranked amongst the 
worthy class of helpmates. Indulged in her infancy with 
the gratification of every childish desire, she had grown 
up a selfish, listless, weary, and wearisome woman. But 
there are too many of this species both in the West Indies 
and elsewhere, to render any further description necessary. 

Amongst the thousand unattainable desires daily float- 
ing over her restless mind, she had Jately fixed upon one, 
which, to her brother's surprise and delight, was not with 
out a possibility of being gratified—to have a slave of her 
own; a young girl whom she could train to her wishes, 
** Then for once Iam to be gratified!” exclaimed she to 
her brother one morning, when he told her that a slave- 
ship had arrived, and that he had found exactly the patient, 
tractable creature she wanted—active, docile, and healthy. 
** But the fool made such an uproar about leaving her 
father, that 1 was compelled to purchase him too.” ** Ah! 
you are too kind! But when shall [ see the creature ; 
and what shall I call her? I will have Hector teach her 
English, and Quamina shall dress her; and then she shall 
wait upon me, and I shall be quite happy!" Herbert 
Graham felt none of these delightful presages with respect 
to his part of the bargain—the sullen, self-willed, and un- 
disciplined wretch, whom, in the kindness of his heart, he 
had purchased to spare his daughter’s tears. 

To soften the savage temper of the miserable Sambol, 
every thing was tried of a friendly and conciliatory nature; 
and when all proved ineffectual to render him subser- 

vient to his master’s use, the whip was exercised upon 
him, but with no better effect. All the tortures which 





have been devised to wring blood from the veins, or 





groans from the heart of the negro, were insufficient to 
compel his obstinate spirit to submit. He still refused to 
labour; and his master, finding the case without remedy, 
at last permitted him to remain in an untenanted hut 
upon his grounds, though without any means of sube 
sistence. 

It soon, however, became subject of surprise to those 
around him, that the negro man exhibited no signs of 
hunger; and suspicion falling on the daughter, she was 
watched, and detected in the act of conveying food to her 
father. 

Manayma had now- been some months in the family of 
Herbert Graham, and such had been her patient submis- 
sion to the discipline imposed upon her, and her cheerful 
performance of every task allotted her, that she had escap- 
ed without chastisement, even from old Quamina. There 
was one great fault, however, which she possessed in com- 
mon with many of her race, with many of her sex—she 
had always a word to say in her own defence; and on the 
present occasion she found many. She had learned a little 
of her master’s tongue, and to him she applied, in her 
broken language, with all the eloquence of her ardent soul 
in her eyes and gestures. It was a case which called for 
mercy, and Herbert Graham heard her on the present 
occasion with something like compassion, and consented 
to pardon her past transgressions, on condition they should 
never be repeated. 

Sambol was now less regularly supplied; but still the 
gentle step of his daughter was often heard stealing over 
the threshold of his door after tbe evening had closed in, 
or before the slaves were called forth to labour in the 
morning. Sometimes her approach was welcomed by the 
keen and watchfyl glance of hunger, but more frequently 
it was totally disregarded, and she was suffered to depart 
without a word. The eye of affection is scarcely less keen 
and watchful than that of hunger; and Manayma ob- 
served at every visit that her father’s frame was failing, 
and she could not but apprehend that some fearful change 
would soon put an end to the strange and unnatural stu- 
por into which he had fallen. But for this her Jot would 
have been vie of comparative ease and comfort. It is 
true she held the lowest place in a family, every member 
of which she was bound to submit to without murmuring; 
and slave to a inistress under the dominion of caprices still 
more tyrannical than herself; yet contented, and almost 
happy in beiag spared the miseries of field labour, and the 
brutal torture of the whip, she passed on through days and 
weeks and months of unrepining servitude, hourly gather- 
ing from the society and circumstances around her, a store 
of knowledge and ideas which could only render that ser- 
vitude more irksome. 

It was during one of her stolen visits to her father, that 
Manayma was more than commonly struck by an altera- 
tion in his look, and in his whole deportment. 

He rose from his log seat on her entrance, and was evi- 
dently agitated by some internal emotion, while his coun- 
tenance was lighted by a look of sensibility which had long 
been a stranger there. Not daring to intrude upon his 
secret thoughts, Manayma waited some time in silence ; 
but finding he resumed his seat without uttering a word, 
she turned away. She bad not, however, proceeded many 
paces from the door, when a sound like her father’s voice 
seemed to call her back; and returning, she found him 
again seated in his usual posture, holding in his hand a 
crooked stick, with which he made lines and figures with- 
out meaning, in the dust at his feet. His eyes were fixed 
upon the ground, and as he neither spoke, nor in any way 
acknowledged her presence, she concluded she had. been 
mistaken, and turned away again. But a second time the 
call was repeated, and when she looked again into the hut, 
her father rose from his seat, and bid her come in:=-he 
motioned her to come nearer, and, laying his cold and 
bony hand upon her shoulder, asked if the white people 
were kind to her. ‘I have been thinking how the negroes 
might revenge themselves—but it will not do!” ‘No! 
no!” said Manayma, ‘*it is better to submit.” ‘* Ha!” 





Eee 
replied her father, with a look of indignation, * you, 
mother would have said these words. It is the voice of a 
woman that speaks tome now. The beast that willingly 
bears the burden, let him bear it still: Sambol was not 
born to be a slave!” ‘+ But what help have you, dear 
father, or in what way can you escape?” In an instan 
his face was lighted up by a wild and frantic laugh as he 
answered,—** I have found out a way! But tell me,” he 
resumed, **do the white people treat you well?” and 
with a countenance more composed, he sat down upon his 
low seat, and drew his child beside him. ‘Oh, yes! and 
they would treat you well too,” said she, as her head 
rested upon his shoulder, and her warm tears fell upon his 
breast. It seemed as if they had penetrated and softened 
the rebellious heart that throbbed too proudly there; for 
he folded his child to his bosom in a last embrace, and 
exclaimed, with a groan of unutterable anguish, ** There 
is one living thing that loves me still!” Manayma thought 
this must surely be the time to urge what she had never 
dared to name before—that he would go with her to her 
kind master, and offer to serve him; when suddenly the 
short thrill of affection which had raised her hopes, was 
followed by a burst of passion. Tearing himself from her 
embrace, he exclaimed,—"* What! and go forth in the 
morning with a herd of slaves, to labour like a beast in 
the fields! J tell you again, that Sambol will never bea 
slave! rather let him die! As for you, go back to the 
house of your white master, and sleep upon your downy 
bed; but come to me again when the sun rises, and you 
shall see how a negro may be free. Away! Begone!” 
Manayma dared not disobey her father in his savage 
mood ; she did not understand the meaning of his mys 
terious words; but convinced they had some fearful im- 
port, she hastened again to his door by the firet faint light 
of the morning. Within the gloomy hut it was impos. 
sible to discern any object distinctly at first; but she 
thought her father lay quietly sleeping upon his bed of 
straw. Fearful of awakening him to the painful consci- 
ousness of life, she stood some time upon the threshold, 
watching his extended figure. There was a strange and 
chilling stillness about the place, and a sense of loneliness 
made her creep within the shelter of the toof. Here she 
could see more plainly the object of her intense anxiety; 
and she could not but wonder why his strong and mus 
cular arms were extended beside him, with all the appa- 
rent weakness and helplessness of a child. She approached 
nearer, and stooping down, saw that her father was dead. 
There was a deep gash in his throat, and his neck and 
shoulders were bathed in blood. The unconquerable spirit 
of the negro had broken its bonds, and was free ! 


CHAPTER III. 

Mahayma was now cut off from all human sympathy; 
and though he who had been to her the object of so much 
care and anxiety was at rest in the quiet grave, she felt 
that it was less wretched to suffer for one so dear, than to 
stand alone upon the earth, without affection to warm the 
current of her blood, without hope that any further cit- 
cumstanee in life might add to the sources of her enjoy- 
ment, and equally without fear lest any should be taken 
away. 

Sometimes, when sinking under a load of despondency, 
she would neglect her appointed work. If then severely 
chidden, she would weep bitterly ; but no one heeded ber 
tears. Yet her lot was not hard; she knew it was com- 
paratively easy, and that, as a negro slave, she was 5 
highly privileged being. Perhaps her hardest portion 
was, to witness between Herbert Graham and his sister 
that interchange of affection from which she was for ever 
shut out. ‘If they had left me in my own country,” she 
would often say to herself, ** 1 might have had a brother 
too! Though I serve them faithfully, they cannot love 
me. Night and day I wait upon my young mistress, snd 
yet she never looks glad to see me, except when she is 
hungry, and I bring her food.” 

In this bond of cheerless servitude many long months 
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passed over the head of the negro slave, who had nearly 
attained her fifteenth year, when the return of Mrs. Gra- 
ham from England began to be anxiously looked for by 
her son and daughter. There was a stir of preparation in 
the whole family, every member of which seemed to be 
anticipating some important event; but chiefly Maria 
thought with delight of her dear mother, and the last new 
fashions from London. 

‘ Prepare yourself for the best news you have heard for 
many a day,” said Herbert to his sister one morning as he 
hurried into the room, *‘ for a vessel has just come in, 


said to be the Thetis, in which Mrs. Graham was to sail.’” 


The most violent and boisterous delight now took pos- 
session of, and .well nigh overpowered, Maria’s delicate 
frame. Her feelings did. not aliow her to go out to mect 
her mother ; she could only call for Manayma, as she 
threw her slender limbs upon a cyuch; and it was matter 
of doubt to the negro whether the emotions of her young 
mistress proceeded from pleasure or from pain. 

In a few moments the mother and the daughter were 
folded in each other’s arms. There was no let nor hin- 
drance to their joy—no tax on their felicity—their happi- 
ness was complete! Tears of mutual tenderness were’ 
shed profusely, while kind questions were asked that 
needed no reply. 

Manayma stood a silent spectator of the scence, and her 
thoughts went back to the days when kind words were to 
her a familiar sound. It is true, there could be little 
resemblance between the delicate Mrs. Graham and the 
sable matron of her youth; but the reciprocal feelings of 
mother and child are the same in all nations, and under 
every complexion. The days of her childhood, her native 
country, and her own dear mother, rose upon her memory 
in all the vivid colouring of intense and unquenchable 
love; till, forgetting the impassable gulph which sepa- 
rated her degraded and solitary existence from those who 
were privileged to mourn and to rejoice together, she 
burst forth into-an exclamation of uncontrolable despair. 

5‘ Manayma had a-mother once!” said she, wringing her 
hands in all the agony of newly awakened grief: ‘* Ma- 
nayma had a mother once!” ‘* What says the creature ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Graham in astonishment. ‘* She says 
she had a mother once,” replied Maria, wittily ; ‘and 
who can doubt it?” At this they both laughed immo- 
derately, for theirs was the happiness that knows no 
bounds, soon degenerating into mirth; and mirth is not 
delicate in its choice of objects. It needed not the bitter- 
ness of scorn to render less palatable the cup of which the 
negro had to drink. It had before been filled with an- 
guish, and now her tears burst forth, and chased each 
other silently down her cheeks. ‘* For shame!’ said 
Herbert Graham to his sister, ** for shame, Maria! The 
mother of this poor creature died on their way from 
Africa : think, had the Thetis been lost, what would have 
been your situation now!” There was an instantaneous 
movement in favour of the slave; for this was bringing 
the matter home to both ladies, and their loud laughter 
was turned into hysterical sobs, 

Manayma did not altogether comprehend the meaning 
of her master’s words; but she saw the change they had 
wrought, and knew they must have been words of kind- 
ness. She saw also the look of pity with which he regarded 
her; and falling on her knees at his feet, she pressed his 
extended hand to her eyes and forehead, and bathed it 
with her tears. Shecalled him her kind, good master, and 
said she would be his slave; for that her mistress had got 
her mother back, and could not want her now. 

Poor child of ignorance! in her simple and unsophisti- 
cated mind the name cf mother was connected with the 
performance of all the kind and tender offices of life: she 
did not know that in the polished nations of Europe it has 
but too frequently an empty sound; and that the perform. 
ance of these offices is too commonly committed to the 
charge of hirelings, 

It would be a fruitless task to attempt to describe in 
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suppliant being at his feet, or to define precisely what 
were his feelings while his eye dwelt upon the perfect 
symmetry of her bending form. If they have been regis- 
tered under the character of pity, it would be worse than 
vain to instituté a fastidious investigation into their nature 
and origin ; for in this world, 
* Where right and wrong s0 close resemble, 
That what we take for virtue’s thrill 
Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the heart’s balance into ill,” 
it behoves us to be lenient judges, at least where we cannot 
entirely discover, nor wholly understand the truth. 

Suffice it to add, that from that hour Manayma became 
exclusively the property of her young master, and was 
patronized according to that method in which it is most 
probable that an unprincipled and pleasure-loving man 
would patronize a young, helpless, and unprotected orphan 

irl, 
“ (To be continued. ) 
LL 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 








LORD BROUGHAM’S FAMILY. 


An account of the family of Lord Brougham has run 
the round of the London journals, copied from the Leeds 
Intelligencer, which contains nearly as many errors as it 
contains lines Henry, Lord Brougham, is the eldest 
son of a gentleman of small fortune, but ancient family, 
(the Chancellor had, we believe, a latent claim as heir- 
general to the Barony of Vaux, and hence his creation 
by that title,) in Cumberland. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a Scotch clergyman; in the mansion of whose 
widow, on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, the father of 
Lord Brougham lodged when prosecuting his studies at 
the University there. Chambers, the laborious topogra- 
phical historian of the Modern Athens, says that Lord 
Brougham was born in St. Andrew’s-square, in that city, 
though we have heard this disputed. The family of the 
late Mr. Brougham consisted ot four sons ;—Henry, John, 
an extensive wine-merchant in Edinburgh, who died at 
Boulogne about ‘eighteen months ago; James, the Chan- 
cery Barrister, who sat with Baron Abercromby in the 
last Parliament for Tregony, and sits at present for Calne; 
and William, who is, we believe, an Equity draughtsman, 
he is noticed as such in the Law List. Lord Brougham 
sat first for Camelford, afterwards for Winchelsea, then 
for Knaresborough, and lastly for Yorkshire. It is an 
instructive example of the working of our admirable 
system of representation, that up to the 16th of last 
October, Henry Brougham, the greatest orator and states- 
man that perhaps ever enlightened Parliament, was in- 
debted for his seat to the patronage of a borough-holding 
Peer. In 1812, he contested Liverpool with Mr. Canning, 
and failed; in the same year he was nominated, as we 
have elsewhere noticed, for the Inverkeithing district of 
boroughs, and failed there also. In 1818 he contested, 
Westmoreland, with the Lowthers; and again in 1826, 
but unsuccessfully in both instances, Lord Brougham 
was originally a Scotch barrister, and practised for some 
time in the Supreme Court there. It was while at the 
Scotch bar that, in conjunction with the late Mr. Francis 
Horner and Mr. Jeffery he planned and established the 
celebrated Edinburgh Review, of which he was for many 
years a most able and constant supporter. Lord Brougham 
married, in 1816, Mary Anne, relict of John Spalding, 
Esq. of Holme, in Gallowayshire; by whom we believe he 
has had two children, a boy anda girl. Lady Brougham’s 
maiden name is Edens she is a near kinswoman of the 
Auckland and Hendley families. At her marriage with 
Mr. Spalding, in 1808, she was accounted an extremely 
beautiful young woman, and she was still possessed of 
great personal charms at the period of her second union. 
Lady Brougham had by her former marriage a son, who 
inherits his father’s estate, and is an officer in the army, 
and a daughter. Lord Brougham is, we believe, about 
fifty years of age.—Syeciator, 

® Mr. William Brougham Isa pleader of considerable talent, 
who will probably obtain ‘n time nearly as high a reputation 
at the Bar as his brother Henry, the present Lord Chancellor, 
—London Courier, 





THE PORTUGUESE ADVENTURER, DIEGO ALVAREZ, 
A Portuguese adventurer named Diego Alvarez, a na- 
tive of Viana, while seeking a cargo of dye-woods on the 
coast of Brazil, happened to be shipwrecked among the 
shoals north of the bar of Bahia: some of the crew were 





what manner young’ Herbert regarded the helpless and 


drowned, the rest were captured and devoured by the 
natives. Diego, aware that he had no chance of escaping 
a similar fate but by convincing the savages of his utility, 
exerted himself to the utmost in saving whatever he could 
from the wreck ; and he gained their favour so completely 
that his life was spared. Among the articles which he 
had the good fortune to bring toshore, were some barrels 
of gunpowder and a musket. A few days afterwards he 
shot a bird in the presence of some of the natives, who 
called him in consequence Caramura, or the man of fire. 
His reputation was now established among the savages} 
and, as he promised to make war upon their enemies, 
they immediately marched forth with him against the 
nation of Tapuyas. But the fame of Caramuru had gone 
before him; the Tapuyas fled, and abandoned their 
country to the allies of the shipwrecked mariner. When 
once adopted by the Indian tribe, he soon obtained a rank 
proportioned to his abilities; and from a slave he became 
A sovereign. He married the daughters of several chief- 
tains, who were proud of his alliance; and the principal 
families in Bahia at present trace their descent from him. 
After the lapse of some years he embarked on board a 
French vessel with his favourite Indian wife Paraguazu ; 
his other wives were so disconsolate at the thoughts of 
losing him, that they attempted to swim after the vessel 
which carried him away from them; and one persisted 
in the mad effort, until her strength was eabouee’, 
and she sunk before his eyes. When Diego arrived in 
France and related his singular adventures, he was re- 
ceived most favourably at court, but was not allowed to 
proceed to Portugal according to his intention. He found 
means, nevertheless, of conveying to his sovereign such 
information respecting the country which he had visited, 
as might be serviceable in prompting or directing the estn- 
blishment ofa colony. The court of France, though de- 
sirous to have the exclusive benefit of his experience, did 
not oppose his returning to Brazil. He set sail for that 
country accordingly, taking with him, among other things, 
some artillery and a good stock of ammunition, 80 as to 
ensure his ascendancy among the native tribes. In return 
for the cargoes of the two vessels that he took with him, 
he undertook to freight them with the productions of the 
country.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, Vol. XI. ; 
oles. the History. of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
ol. . 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 














Fu.Lt DreEss.—A dress of rose-coloured Grenadine 
gauze over satin of a corresponding colour. The corsage, 
cut low and square across the bust, is plain behind, and 
arranged in drapery on the upper part of the bust in front. 
Béret sleeve, surmounted by a deep fall of satin points. 
A row of white blond lace goes from the point of each 
shoulder in front, round the back part of the bust. A 
broad bouillon of the material of the dress, surmounted 
by a row of satin points, which fall partially over it, goes 
round the bottom of the skirt near the edge of the border ; 
it crosses on the left side, and one end is brought nearly 
to the knee, where it is attached to another rouleau by 
a white rose with its foliage; this second rouleau, ar- 
ranged in a similar manner, at a considerable distance 
from the first, terminates also in the drapery style with 
a flower. The head-dress is a béret, composed of the 
same material as the dress, and ornamented on the inside 
of the brim with bows and coques of roge-coloured gauze 
riband. The crown is decorated on one side and behind, 
with full knots of riband; a white esprit, and a long 
curled, rose-coloured ostrich feather, inserted in one of 
the knots, droop to the left side. 

CaRnniaGE Dress.—A lavender coloured satin dress ; 
the corsage made in the style of a canezou, is disposed in 
deep plaits behind, and ornamented in front of the bust 
with folds in the style of a fan. The sleeve is excessively 
wide as far as the elbow, from whence the fulness is dis- 
posed in deep folds; they are confined to the arm by three 
satin bands, placed at regular distances. The jockées are 
very large; there are two pelerines, one small, the other 
of moderate size; they are trimmed, as are also the 
jockées, with English black blond lace ; three narrow rou- 
eaus, put close together, surmount a black blond flounce 
attached to the upper edge of the hem. Black velvet hat, 
lined with rose-coloured satin. The brim is, comparatively 
speaking, of a moderate size; the crown low, and of an 
oval form. The first is trimmed on the inside with rose- 
coloured gauze riband. Quillings of blond net, tied under 
the chin by full bows and ends of riband, form the brides. 
The crown is decorated with two uncurled ostrich feathers, 
inserted in a bandeau of black gauze riband, and knots 
of riband placed on each side. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








ABSENCE AND DEATH. 
—=——— 


Whether of death or absence we complain, 
Whether we're sunder'd by the final scene, 
Or envious seas disjoining roll between, 
Absence, the dire effect, is still the same, 
And death and distance differ but in name. 


Absence and death, ye ministers of dread 
That o'er our path still midnight shadows spread, 
How shall Isever ye?) Oh! how divide, 

Twins as ye are, inseparably allied, 

Twin born, and still essentially the same, 

And differing, alas, but in the name! 

Speak, hearts that separations pangs have wrung. 
To which priority of woe belong, 

Absence or death? Alas! alas, the while, 

"The wanderer may return, and thou may’st smile, 
But death has no return: for ever gone, 

Hope's lamp expires beside the funeral urn, 

And all is cheerless desolation there, 

Egyptian darkness, and tenfold despair! 

Absence beguiles with hope, and leads us on 
With promise, fond, of welcome and return ; 

Still trims her beacon light that streams afar, 
And though obscured, oft-times, like wintry star, 
Yet, re-appearing, bright again it gleams, 

And fancy revels in Elysian dreams, 

While love, and hope, the wilderness illume, 

And bid their halo gild the deepening gloom ! 


Curran. 


Absence and death! Ye ministers of pain, 
Alike is yours the dungeon and the chain; 
Yours, yours alike the living heart to rend, 
And with the rose the mournful cypress blend; 
Yours to set ope the gates of misery wide, 

The flood-gates of an overwhelming tide ! 


Absence and death—’twere difficult to choose, 
Since both triumphant in superior woes, 
Vet death the happier; since ne'er again 
Can the departed sorrow know, or pain; 
And this to living hearts affords relief, 
And pours soft healing on the mourner’s grief. 
Absence has hope :—no other light is hers, 
‘To shed its radiance through far distant spheres, 
No other aid she owns; and, hoping still, 
Still struggling, thus, with every shape of {11 
Time journeys on; and though, while yet delayed, 
Should the fond lingerer round a “ shadow’s shade,” 
Be hence remoyed; yet, ah! while life was given, 
Hope cheered him on with thoughts, and dreams of 

heaven, 

Oft brought the wanderer on a distant plain 
To love's embrace, and native home again, 
And, but in death abandoned, thus, to him, 
Was as the breath of heaven's own seraphim! 
Death knows not hope, save of a brighter sphere, 
While absence twines her glowing chaplet here. 


Lwerpool. 








MY FATHER’S HOUSE. 
(From the Lyre) 
No circling hills may sweeping form 
A boundary for thee; 
Nor woods defying time and storm, 
Thy ramparts proudly be; 





No winding waters amply stream, 
Fair as the rapt enthusiast’s dream, 
Steal through thy sun-bright vales. 


The crowded mart, the noisy street, 
The busy hum of men, 

A scene, where things familiar meet, 
Unkaown of poet's pen ; 

These may be thine, unhallow’d, rude, 

And thine a “ peopled solitude,” 
Ungenial and unloved. 


And yet no sun-bright valley fair, 
No mounatin-screen’d domain, 
No glen, or grove, or waters clear, 
Can bind in strong-link’d chain, 
The heart as thou, amid the din, 
The chaos from without, within, 
And lost to nature’s charm. 


Tis thine to whisper to the heart, 
Of childhood’s happy dawn, 

Of joys that with our youth depart, 
Of Love’s bewitching morn; 

And thine to speak of playmates fled, 

Of friends remov'd, estranged, or dead, 
A wild and spectral train. 


And thine to wake the voice of Love, 
Long silent in the tomb; 
Of parent love !—pure as above, 
The love in worlds to come ! 
And thou, the scene of birth and death, 
Of burial and of bridal, hast 
A voice, none else may claim. 


Oh! maany are the storms that roll 
Their waters o’er the mind, 

Many the waves that threat the soul 
By this world’s griefs refined, 

To bury in their depths profound, 

Association’s hallow'd mound, 
Thoughts, recollections fond : 


Yet, in the might of love sublime, 
One spot undimm’d appears, 

One consecrated spot, no time 
From Memory’s tablet tears; 

My father’s house, shrine of the best 

And holiest earthly love, confess’d, 
Affection’s dearest home. 


Guilt may have scar’d, ill fortune worn 
Thy sympathies away; : 
Yet will remembrance fondly turn, 
And own the boundless sway 
Of parent love !—the while will be 
The heart’s unsullied sanctuary, 
A father’s house confess’d. 


Fairer, a thousand times more fair, 
May show full many a scene, 

Than that which gave us birth; but there, 
Oh, there is one spot green ! 

The Oasis of the desert waste, 

With more than scenic beauty graced, 
Impervious to decay. 


THE FALSE ONE, 
BY THOMAS HAVNBS8 BAYLY, 


—_—— 
(From Ackermann’s Forget Me Not.) 


I knew him not,—I sought him not, 
He was my father’s guest ; 

J gave him not one smile more kind 
Than those I gave the rest: 

He sat beside me at the board, 
The choice was not my own, 

But oh! I never heard a voice 
With half so sweet a tone. 





And at the dance again we met, 
Again I was his choice, 

Again I heard the gentle tone 
Of that beguiling voice; 

I sought him not,—he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 

And told me had never seen 
A face he thought so fair. 


Ah! wherefore did he tell me this? 
His praises made me vain ; 

And when he left me, how 1 long’d 
To hear that voice again ! 

I wonder’d why my old pursuits 
Had lost their wonted charm, 
And why the path was dull, unless 

Tieant upon his arm. 


Alas! I might have guess’d the cause ; 
For what could make me shun 

My parents’ cheerful dwelling-place 
To wander all alone? 

And what could make me braid my hair, 
And study to improve 

The form that he had deign’d to praise ?— 
What could it be—but love? 


Oh ! little knew I of the world, 
And less of man’s career; 

I thought each smile was kindly meant, 
Each word of praise sincere. 

His sweet voice spoke of endless love 
I listened and believed, 

And little dreamt how oft before 
That sweet voice had deceived. 


He smiles upon another now, 
And in the same sweet tone 
He breathes to her those winning words 
I once thought all my own, 
Oh! why is she so beautiful ?-— 
I cannot blame his choice, 
Nor can Idoubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 


 — __} 
THE MORNING SONG. 
[From the Juvenile Forget Me Not.} 


Oh, come! for the lily 
Is white on the lea; 

Oh, come! for the wood doves 
Are paired on the tree: 

The lark sings with dew 
On her wings and her feet; 

The tarush pours its ditty, 
Loud, varied, and sweet: 

We will go where the twin-hares 
*Mid fragrance have been, 

And with flowers I will weave thee 
A crown like a queen, 


Ob, come! hear the throstle 
Invites you aloud; 
And soft comes the plover’s cry 
Down from the cloud: 
The stream lifts its voice, 
And yon lily’s begun 
To open its lips 
And drink dew in the sun: 
The sky laughs in light, 
Earth rejoices in green— 
Oh, come! and Ill crown thee 
With flowers like a queen ! 


Oh, haste! for the shepherd 
Hath wakened his pipe, 

And led out his lambs 
Where the blackberry’s ripe: 


The bright sun is tasting 
The dew on the thyme; 

The gay maiden’s lilting 
An old bridal rhyme; 


There is joy in the heaven 
And gladness on earth. 

So come to the sunshine, 
And mix in the mirth ! 
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FOR THE 


HOUSELESS POOR. 
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COMPLETION OF THE LIVERPOOL PERMANENT NIGHT 
ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR, 
ae 
* Poor naked wretches, whosoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
How will your unhoused limbs and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From rigours such as these?” 


As the subject of the Night Asylum has frequently 
been brought forward in the Kaleidoscope ; and as the 
Permanent Asylum is now complete, we shall kere intro- 
duce a small portion of an article on the subject which 
appeared in the last number of the Mercury ; as many 
raders of the Kaleidoscope will, we are persuaded, feel 
deeply interested in the description of the Night Asylum, 
and in the outline of the mode in which it is intended to 
be conducted. 

There is in Freemason’s-row a large double house, with 
aspacious yard in front, formerly a garden ; and as the pre- 
mises are unsuitable for respectable tenants on account of 
being in the immediate vicinity of the most indigent part 
of the Liverpool population, a very advantageous bargain 
was made with the proprietors; and, on consideration of 
thirty pounds, the tenant, who kept carts and cars, con- 
seated to quit possession on the 10th of last August. Since 
that period the premises, which were in the most dilapi- 
dated condition, have been put into thorough repair, and 
ata considerable expense, as there was little or nothing left 
sanding exceptthe doors and windows. For the last three 
months, bricklayers, plasterers, joiners, painters, plumbers, 
ind glaziers, and labourers have been constantly at work 
tocomplete the premises before the commencement of the 
Winter. 

Cisterns have been provided, water-pipes laid down, 
sughs excavated, and arrangements made for warming 
ind ventilating the house on the plan of Mr. John Syl- 
vester, The ceilings of the lower room have been ren- 
deed fire-proof, so as to remove all danger of flame 
communicating to the upper rooms, where the majority of 
the male inmates will sleep. 

The interior of the premises has been so altered that the 
Women are as effectually separated from the men as if they 


were lodged in different houses. A separate yard has 
been apportioned off for the exclusive use of the females» 
as will be seen by reference to the annexed ground plan. 

The inmates will sleep upon sloping wooden beds, like 
those m a soldier’s guard-room ; these beds are ranged 
along the wall in three tiers one above the other, like the 
passengers’ births in our packet-ships, as may be under- 
stood by the subjoined engraving. 
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A reference to the annexed ground-plan, which was 
gratuitously sketched by a kind friend, will give our 
readers a pretty distinct idea of the Asylum, although 
a visit to the premises would be more satisfactory. 

The entrance is by a pair of large folding-gates, and 
also a small door from Freemason’s-row, about a hundred 
yards distant from the new Dispensary in Vauxhall-road. 

A E Cis the ground-plan of the house. A, and one 
of the cellars under it, has been appropriated for the 
keeper and his family; and in order that they might be 
completely separated from the lodgers, a door has been 
made into the smaller yard B, which is reserved for the 
sole use of the superintendent and his family. E is the 
staircase; and C a large apartment appropriated exclusively 
to the women, who come in anid out by the door in the 
yard D. The apartments above A and C are fitted up 
for seamen and other male inmates, besides which there 
are three smaller lodging rooms in the third story, and 
another room which will be used asa store room. A large 
double cistern has been set up over the passage into the 





women’s room. The outhouses, f/f, which were formerly 


stables, will be used for stowing coals, straw, and lumber. 
F is a small stable, which is let to a person who keeps 
cars; the door is from Freemason's-row. G belongs to 
the occupier of the adjoining premises. The dotted lines 
represent the new outbuildings which have been erected 
since the premises were taken for their present purpose. 

In front of the Acylum a large sign-board has been 
put up with the following inscription: 


ASYLW ii 


FOR THE 


HIOUSELESS POOR. 


qa 
“Knock, and {it shall be opened unto you,’ 
Matt. chap. vii, v. 7. 








The same motto is inscribed over the small entrance into 
the yard, and also on the house-door. 

In future it is intended to register the names of every 
individual inmate of the Asylum, with other particulars 
specified in the printed book, the head-line of which we 
here subjoin. 


Liverpool Permanent Asylum for the Houseless Poor.— 
Daily Journal. 


* | | - ‘What },What, When | 
o.! Name. ‘Age; Country. Family.'Trade quitted,' Remarks, 
( | ‘iad | 
Although the precise mode upon which the new Asylum 
is to be conducted will be left to the discretion of a commit. 
tee, when such can be formed, it may not be out of place 
here to state the outlines of the plan intended to be pur- 
sued. 
All inmates (except the new comers, who will be admit- 
ted at all hours) must be in their quarters at dusk, and 
must, on no account, leave them until morning. 
Every day, or at any period which is deemed preferable 
by the proper authorities, the men and women shall be sent 
for examination by the overseers of the poor, or gentlemen 
of the select vestry, in order that they may be passed to 
their respective homes. 
Officers from the neighbouring bridewell, or any other 
appointed by the magistrates, will be requested to attend 
the Asylum, early cach morning, to examine the lodgers 
before they leave the premises. . 
The name, sex, age, and country, of every inmate, to 
be duly registered, together with the date of the day on 
which he entered, and that on which he quitted, the house, 
with other occasional particulars. 
A medical gentleman shall be employed to attend the 
Asylum daily, and shall be paid a moderate salary, if the 
state of the funds will admit of such an arrangement. 
The services of clergymen or laymen who may wish to 
attend, to preach, or to perform Divine service, to the 
inmates of the Asylum, on the Sabbath day, as has been 
the uniform practice at the temporary Asylum, will be 
thankfully accepted. 














A circular will be immediately issued, containing other 
particulars relative to the subject of the Night Asylum. 
T= 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
































Barometer Extreme] Thermo. Extreme| State of Remarks 

at during } meter 8 Heat du Wind | at 
Noon. Night. |Morning. ring Day.) at Noon Noon 
Nov, | 

24 | 30 27) 34 0} 36 0 43 O Falr. 

25 }30 20) 35 O| 39 0 45 O t. jCloudy. 

26,29 90] 384 0} 39 0 43 0 2. \Cloudy. 

2 29 560) 37 O} 39 0 42 UO Cloudy, 

28 }29 40) 38 O| 44 0 45 O Stormy. 

29429 64) 40 OO} 43 O 46 O| E.S.E. |Cloudy, 

30429 80/40 0} 43 0 47 Oj SSE. |Cloudy. 





28th, Seven, a.m. very stormy.—J0th, Three, p.m, rain, 
REMARKS FOR NOVEMBER, 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:56; mean 

temperature,—extreme during night, 41:14; eight, a.m, 

44:173 noon, 48:28; extreme during day, 49:17; general 

mean of month, 46:4; maximum of temperature, (1st,) 623 

minimum of ditto, (19th,) 345 prevailing winds, westerly. 





Summary of the month] days fair, 11 cloudy, 7 rain, 
5 stormy. 
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LITERATURE, CRITICISM, &c. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


THE OMNIPOTENCE O¥ THE DEITY- 
—<—=>~ 
A POEM, BY THE REV. JOHN YOUNG, 
Author of * Scripture Balances” and “ Scriptura Lyra,” &e. 
London: Houlston and Son, and &. Palma, 1830. pp. 222. 





(Concluded from our last ) 
Oh dear, oh dear, Mr. Young, what meaneth the fol- 
lowing ? 
A spacious areh of soft cerulean blue 
Canopied the world—Day’s splendid regent 
Travailed his giant course high In the heavens, 
And cloth’d in light, and beauty’s loveliest garb, 
The verdant valleys; while the mountain tops 
Blaced tn a gorgeous vestment made of fire. 
* @ s e % 

* ° ® Her forehead 
High raised, and fair as glossy alabaster, 
Was partly hid beneath the silvery curls 
Which fell in native ringlets o'er her face, 
Or floated gaily in the zephyr breeze, 
Like downy gossamer around her shoulders. 

What! feel the truly “spacious” plain sky-blue arch 
that canopied the world; and was it really ** soft?” and, 
oh! what a “giant” of a fellow Mr. ** Day’s splendid 
regent” was,—and, forsooth, a tailor,—or if not a member 
of that respectable profession how could he clothe the 
** verdant vallies’’ [valleys] with ‘* beauty’s loveliest 
garb ?” that is, a ‘* superfine west of England broad” 
** cerulean” riding habit.—‘* The mountain tops blazed 
in a gorgeous vestment made of fire’!!! We dare say 
it was only that eelf-same gorgeous riding habit that 
clothed all the valleys, and had just taken fire at one of 
the corners, which happened to be blown out of its neat 
little folds over # mountain top or two that were in its 
way. Again: thou ungallant fellow, and married, too, 
very likely, to call the beauteous, dark glossy ringlets of 
thine own once ** youthful nymph” * silvery curls ;”’ that 
is to say, something straight and coarse, like an old white 
horse’s mane. And didst thou ever see any thing float 
gaily in the ** zephyr breeze?” Seest thou that withered 
leaf dropping from its stem, now gently wafted to and 
fro upon the wings of a zephyr, seeking a burial place on 
the earth, from whence it and all its generation sprung ? 
—and hast thou forgotten, too, the gentlest of all zephyrs 
that used to visit thee and thine own betrothed in the 
twilight of an autumnal evening, when the deep, and 
calm, and holy feeling was electrically communicated, in 
the sadness of each moment’s silence, from heart to heart, 
and when nought could be heard save their alternate 
throbbings and the occasional rustling of a leaf, and no- 
thing felt but the mildly moving atmosphere, and the 
stil), still balmier zephyr wafted from lips far sweeter in 
thy imaginings than had ever previously been kissed either 
by thyself or the winds of heaven? But we must termi- 
nate this strain, and proceed with the minor poems, which 
are, on the whole, very good. We are glad to see the 
love of man so admirably described in one of them, from 
which we extract just one stanza, taking leave to recom. 
mend our sceptical [un ]fair friends for further particulars 
to the work itself, merely hinting in the meantime that 
Rogers says, in his Human Life, those ‘* who wish are 
fearful,——who suspect, believing.” 

Is woman’s love unchanging, true l— 
It is;—-and niun’s affection, too, 
Fixes where it began; 
Nor absence shakes, nor change can change, 
Nor other forms his heart estrange,~<" 
Such is the Lovg of MAN. 


This is true and excellent, and we quote it for the bene- 
fit of our younger friends. It places in the true light that 





fidelity and sincerity which are not sufficiently admitted 


to be constituent parts of the character of man, and it 
brings to our mind also some pleasing associations con- 


‘| nected with our own earlier days. 


Should the volume reach a second edition, which we 
most sincerely wish, Mr. Young would not err in perform- 
ing with his own hand what is more generally than pro- 
perly termed ‘* correcting the press,” as the present one 
contains numerous-very stupid typographical inaccuracies. 
Nevertheless we recommend the volume as one worthy 


the attention of the publie, containing a fund of ‘‘amate-j 


rials for thinking’? embodied in the poetic language of a 
talented and a gdo@' man. ‘We conclude with beautiful 
little piece entitled 
UNDYING AFFECTION, 
ee ee 
** He best can paint it who has felt 1¢ most."=_Popa 
My Moruar.! soul arousing sound, 
‘Surpassing every other,— 
But ah! thou art no longer found 
To cheer my heart, my Mother, 
Nature instinctive clings to thee, 
Nor time itself can smother, 
Nor all I hear, nor all I see, 
My love to thee--my MoTHeEr! 


Thine eyo spoke deep intelligence 
With softest pity blended ; 
Thy voice was music’s sound, and thence 
Praises and prayer ascended. 
But, ah! that voice I hear no more, 
Which taught my soul to love her; 
That cye of fire, that blaz’d before, 
1s closed for aye—my Morusr. 


Quenchiless, as when first reason’s ray 
Made my young heart revere thee; 

Burns my soul’s flame, without decay, 
As when I saw thee near me, 

Oh! never can my heart forget 
Thy love—or in another 

Expect those varied rays to meet, 
Which met in thee—my MotuEr, 


Our union {s not severed quite, 
By dissolution riven, 

Although thy sainted spirit’s filght 
Has winged its way to heaven, 

Unfelt by sense, by sight unseen, 
Nor reason can ciscover 

Thy airy form, and yet, I ween, 
Thou hoverest near——my MoTHER 


And art thou gone? for ever gone? 
Torn from thy child for ever ? 

Oh, no! that breast I hung upon 
From me not death can sever. 

Death cannot pierce affection through, 
Though clouds thy loved form cover; 

The path thou trodd’st I will pursue, 
And meet again—my Moruer. 


Farewell! and but a short farewell: 
Bright prospects break and cheer me 

Of bursting soon the spirit’s shel, 
And dwelling ever near thee. 

Exampile’s light illumes my way j= 
Thy spirit seems to hover 

Around my path,—and beck’ning say, 
«+ Arise! and join thy Morugn.” 

Icome! I come! my spirit soars 
In silent, deep reflection ; 

With faith’s strong ken the world explores, 
Of deatbless, pure affection. 

Earth sinks! Its vision charms expire ! 
With purer flame I love her ; 

To join with thee heaven's holy cholr, 
Icome! I come! my MoTHER, 


October 25th, 1830, W. HP, 





THE BOUQUET. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





HYPOCHONDRIACS, 
BY M. L. B 


(From the Family Magaztne.) 


“ They come! they come fantastic shapes of 111; 
Phantoms! whose wish’d dispersion mocks the will" 
MS, 
— 

The golden age of ghosts and witches, of astrology sai 
alchemy, is past! and with it, alas! the racy pleasures of 
the horrible and mysterious; little or nothing of thes. 
pernatural remains to us now, to excite our feeling, 
astound our senses, fool our rationality, and bristle up ow 
hair ‘‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.”” The world 
is become sadly vapid and dull since intellect has marched 
on, in certain points, to Sadduceeism 3 and though we sill 
possess, in the ancient stores of many a circulating library, 
rich records of our ancient popular mythology, yet thew, 
once perused and pondered upon, become familiar to the 
mind and imagination, andJose, with their freshness, their 
enchantment. Now, also, tales of a supernatural ch 
racter, though authenticated by the genuine signetof Soli. 
man Ben Daoud, are.deemed out of our sphere, our cre. 
dence, and utterly unworthy of our attention ; they ar 
now nondescripts, nonentities—-and yet, once they might 
be gaid to have lived; for once had they gained 80 entir 


-an-eecendancy over ithe human mind, that they assumed, 


in concert with its other ideas and energies, a species of 
vitality ; they became a spring of action, and influenced 
conduct in an extraordinary degree. We have heard, in 
deed, now and then, a few sighs vented for the revival of 
those ** good old times” in which superstition awed mn 
from the commission of sins in which cruel spirits wen 
deterred from the crime of murder, by their dread of the 
apparition of the defunct; and mean and rapacious soul 
abstained from lying, perjury, and theft, under pain of 
the visible visitation of Satan! Let us not be misunder 
stood—Heaven forfend that the human race, destined « 
they are to improve in civilization, knowledge, and virtu, 
throughout time and eternity, should again become th 
trembling slaves of the weakest superstition! No! ve 
merely lament, for the present state of things, our utter 
inability to enjoy a horrid spectral narration with the es 
ceeding zest of those who, in times past, 
“ Held each strange tale devoutly true,” 

and we merely crave our friends to permit.us, as far semiy 
be, the enjoyment of supernatural lore, without questio- 
ing our creed, or impugning our sanity. Nevertheles, 
we have understood, from good authority, that numerow 
members of the highest families in England secretly cheris! 
a belief in much of the old wild mythology of our fom 
fathers; and that there are but few British families of ran 
to say nothing of Irish ones and Scotch—-who have ax 
their heirloom guardian spirits, or at least well-authes 
ticated traditions of such. However, in the present papty 
our intention is far from discussing such perplexing point; 
we rather mean to describe a class of beings, pretty fre 
quently to be met with in society, who may not inaptly be 
termed the mentally-haunted, since their ** mind's eyt” 
possesses the art of conjuring up a thousand fantasti 
horrible visions, and they exist in an atmosphere of idell 
terrors, and.in a etate of unremitting self-torture. 

‘¢] am,” said a fair friend to us lately, *as you knov, 
rather riacal; fine. weather, the bright, hoteu! 
shine of June and July, and. the unbreathing stillness of 
summer's afternoon, throw me into an agony of mela 
choly, disconsolate, and desolate feeling; how much mort 
then, am I affected by the weather of those gloomy win] 
months, in which, for ever and ever, it seems that 

‘the winds sob, and the skies weep’ 
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« | remember particularly walking with my mother, on 





pwers, and 3 cold, tempestuous evening, towards the close of last No- 
ib tes them" Taber; my brother James we had left at home, since he 
== B& ,verred that no earthly consideration should tempt him to 
quit the fire-side in such weather; but my mother, deter- 
mined toprosecute her usual walk, required my attendance. 
The gusty wind blew the rain into our faces and the um. 
prellas from our hands, whilst the fog united with both to 
blind us. It was an hour for misery and melancholy ; for, 
8 of 111; tothe mind which is sensitively alive to the beauties of 
ks the wil’ [je nature, her seasons of desolation and deformity are indeed 
us, [g wrible; she seems a forsaken thing—forsaken, and by 
whom ?—even by him her beneficent Creator, ‘in whose 
| resence,’ sings the inimitable Psalmist, ‘ is the fulness of 
— yo Se and pleasures for evermore.” Forsaken! such a 
7 ioe thought is intolerable! The infidel may boast of having 
ing of them Mf nikilated a Deity ; but who hath not felt, at some period 
ried his orother of his life, how desolate were the world, and how 
ay py chert cruel the existence of man, without the blessed power, 
, hie aie presence, and support of a Divine Friend ! 
ei h we stil «Jn an hour like that which I have essayed to describe, 
1 ma li the heaviness and weary misery of my mind surpass ima- 
ating Hes, gination ; then seems my past existence either a monoto- 
ey: om, nous blank, or a feverish dream ; then appears the portion 
ae pul an of my existence in reserve a chaos, a stormy, shoreless 
a “" ocean, whereon I seek an anchorage in vain; and thenam 
 signetof Sol I only made sensible of the wild sadness of present life, by 
nate our cre. the concentration, in its brief space, of the past and the 
mw ent future. On the evening in question, I could have bitten 
ce they might the ground for very grief; and I knew that these morbid 
ined 80 eatin 4 feelings were solely the effect of the weather! How pro- 
they assume, voking and how humiliating was the consideration !—but 
. & species of whether it acted immediately upon the soul, or whether a 
nd influeneed ff ‘tilled and flaccid state of body was the means of casting 80 
vn heard, ia- vile a mist over the rational faculties, I was not philosopher 
the revival off Sufficient to determine. I could not speak; my mother, 
ion awed tan (0% Was silent, and probably under the influence of feel- 
el spirits wen 88 similar to those which sealed my lips, and ‘ froze the 
+t dread of thea senial current of my soul.’ At length, wet, weary, cold, 
apacious soul and wretched, I once more rejoiced to find myself at home, 
sndie pain af aod anticipated ——- 
be misunde. “¢Oh, James! James! how came you to let the fire 
e, destined wm Out?” was my mother’s exclamation, upon entering the 
ve, and virtw,_g dmawing-room; but James was leeping on one of the 
4 ‘baceaill taf %fas, and made none but a nasal reply ; the shutters were 
mi! No! vege wetclosed; chairs and tables were in horrid disarray, and 
ings, our ute the room looked as if possessed by a legion of blue-devils. 
: with the ex With a cheerful fire this had certainly not been the case, 
and its disorder even would have been endurable; fora 
Fs fire, when clear, bright, or blazing, bears the aspect of a 
> generous, warm friend, who ever smiles upon our approach; 
» a8 far 0900) but when extinct, it wears the cold and forbidding guise 
hout question of enmity—of an enmity, too, the deadliest of any—that 
Nevertheleoi ‘comful, cruel hatred, which has sprung from once kind- 
that numenoOl lint affection. To my dormitory I hastily retreated, 
secretly cheritl where the aspect of a grate in which fire never smiled 
y of our fot ended not to restore my wonted cheerfulness, Really, 
cnilies of mt } would as soon gaze on the empty eye-sockets of a 
-who have0Xll seleton-skull, as in cold, wet weather, on bars, black, 







t well-authet- 
present paptt, 
lexing. points; 
gs, pretty fit 
not inaptly be 


+ mind’s eye" 


geping, and void, whilst down the chimney drops icy 
min, and rushes, with querulous moan, the freezing 
blast. 

“ Returned to the drawing-room, I found there awaiting 
me those domestic delectabilities, suffocating smoke, a 


window and door thrown wide open, according to the 
Most approved housewifery receipt ‘to makea thorough 







and fantasti 


phere of ide areupht,” a sulky housemaid, Gueber-like on her knees 
ture. before the fire, puffing with bellows huge and black, the 
as you know, slowly kindling embers, whilst James, the author of our 
right, boteu" cold and misery, was descanting in a drowsy tone upon 
g stillness Ol the comforts of a College life, the excellent fires he used 
ony of mel“H keen in his rooms, and the incomparable civility, at- 
yw much WOT tention, and subordination of his bed-maker and gyp. 
sloomy Witt * Apropos,” cried he, ‘ that reminds me that Croaker said 
s that be would call in this evening.’=' And why,’ replied my 
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for his supper; and, in spite of his cavils at the world, 
and his quarrels with it, I know few people who more 
heartily enjoy its good things.’ 

** At nine o'clock entered Croaker, a florid and robust 
looking youth, who need not have had a care in the world, 
and whose principal pleasure might have been self-grati- 
fication, had he not preferred being amongst the number 
of hypochondriacs, whose happiness centres in self-torture. 
He informed us that his family considered him of a very 
consumptive constitution ; that his own feelings told him 
he had not long to live; that his great-great-great-grand- 
mother died of decline at the age of seventy-tive ; that this 
was the true season for imbibing pulmonary disorders, 
which he understood were very prevalent; that all medical 
men now agreed such complaints were epidemic ; and that 
a friend of his was dying of a decline consequent upon a 
stroll in the Regent’s Park, in an evening like this. From 
such topics, Croaker passed to others descanting, with, 
lugubrious fluency, on the affairs and aspect of Church 
and State: according to him, the Catholics were about to 
repeat the massacre of St. Bartholomew, whilst their plans 
were aided and abetted by the Protestant bishops and 
clergy; our king was the mere tool of party, and what 
power had now the ascendancy it was not difficult to de- 
termine, since every thing went wrong; the nation was 
ruined ; ministers were utterly venal and corrupt; trade 
and commerce were stagnant; the ancient strength and 
virtue of England were lost in eloth and luxury ; the army 
was inefficient, because commanded by a set of young 
coxcombs and poltroons, who, during a ten or fifteen years’ 
peace, had never smelt powders and the navy stood a fair 
chance of being demolished by the increasing and formi- 
dable armadas of America and France; the British aris- 
tocracy were reducing their country to destitution, by 
withdrawing from her those fortunes which she supplied, 
and lavishing them upon foreign governments; and the 
commonalty consisted of starving knaves, for whom it 
would be as well to find graves in Sierra Leone. That 
Croaker included himself in the latter class was to us pretty 
evident from the inordinate appetite he displayed at supper; 
at the same time discussing, as rationally as he ate raven- 
ously, all the medical ‘mems. and maxims’ of the day, 
respecting dyspeptic disorders, their causes and effects, 
the improprieties and admixtures of modern diet; the 
poisonous nature of our highly adulterated bread, porter, 
tea, &c. and the efficacy of training upon the systen— 
the said training consisting in a total abstinence from all 
employments and amusements, except evercise; in a li- 
mited measure of sleep; and in a diet, per ounce, of raw 
Jesh and sea-biscuit! Having at length satiated his ap- 
petite, and gratified his palate, upon one of my mother’s 
nicest of nice little suppers, to which the sundry wines and 
liqueurs had added a zest, and having predicted his own 
speedy dissolution from the deleterious quality of all food, 
and hjs tendency to decline—-spoplexy had been nearer the 
marke=the gentleman, to our ineffable consolation, took 
his leave. 
¢* That fellow,’ said James, ‘is spoilt; he might be 
the happiest of the happy, the gayest of the gay; and yet 
he chooses to waste his life in conjuring up all horrid chi- 
meras of evils which are not, and which may never be: 
indeed I doubt whether the reality of his morbid ima. 
ginings would afflict him so greatly as the phantasmata 
themselves,’ In an old man,’ observed my mother, ‘I 
could pity and excuse such hypochondriasis, but, in a 
young one, it is monstrous and unnatural.’—* Professor 
Puzzlem,’ said James, ‘ once stated in his lectures that 
such gloomy hallucinations sometimes arise from corporeal 
disorder, and then the aid of a physician is necessary to 
banish them ; and sometimes from mental disease and im. 
becility, when books, the physicians of the soul, or change of 
scene, or lively society—’==* Very clever, indeed, James,’ 
interrupted my mother, ‘but, as Dr. Dawdle says, who is 
to discriminate when the basis of mental disease lies in the 
corporeal and when in the spiritual system of a man? 





? mother, ‘could you not tell me so before? I’ve nothing 





Who willingly acknowledges himself ill, except when ac- 


tually incapacitated from pursuing his wonted avocations J 
—and yet there are minute and unsuspected ailments 
which frequently have a terrible effect upon the animal 
spirits; on the other hand, who ever supposes himself to 
bea fool 2—certainly not young Croaker ; and I apprehend 
his melancholy to be entirely constitutional.’—* I confess,” 
answered James, * [ am no convert to what is termed con- 
stilutional melancholy, if by it I am to understand a 
gloominess of disposition with which a person is born, 
and which consequently adheres to him through life: the 
theory is disproved by fact; infancy and childhood are 
proverbially cheerful; but, if the character of the man 
differs in this respect most grievously from that of the 
child, I grant that the metamorphosis may be incident 
on achange of constitution, for which parents, friends, 
and preceptors, are most probably to blame. Croaker's 
hypochondriasis originates in a full habit and sedentary 
life ; alittle temperance, active employment, and exercise, 
would no doubt bestow upon him a fund of cheerfulness, 
worth a mine of gold; and I will ask you, as Professor 
Puzzlem once asked us, whether you ever heard of con. 
stitutional melancholy amongst the working classes ? Love 
and poverty will indeed lead some poor creatures to com- 
mit suicide, but these are definite causes for melancholy 
deeds; to the fantasies which torment but too many of 
the patrician classes of society the plebians are happily 
strangers, and, believe me, a hypochondriacal cobbler, 
tinker, or ploughman, would be a lusus natura—don’t 
you think so, Charlotte ??—* Good night, James,’ was 
my answer. The young gentleman was getting prosy, 
the hour late, and, perceiving that the disputants mighs 
contest the point till morning, without in face gai- 
ing on either side an inch of vantage ground, I re- 
tired. 

**No sooner had I reached my chamber, than, late, 
cold, and dreary, as it was, I took up, according to custom, 
a book—it was James's late present to me—The Keepsake 
for 1829, of which I had as yet perused but a few pages. 
With that strange infatuation, which, had I been standing 
on the edge of a precipice would have urged me to cast 
myself from it, I could not resist the temptation of perusing 
Sir Walter 's ghostly tale ‘ The Tapestried Chamber.’ I 
read that frightful story, and, shuddering from mingled 
cold and fear, closed the book, but could not so easily ex... 
clude from my mind the superstitious dread which it had 
generated. 

** Loudly and hideously raged the storm; the shaken 
windows rattled; a powerful wind-gust forced open the 
door of my room, and, extinguishing my light, left me 
overwhelmed with the intolerable consciousness of being 
alone! With ghostly cadence, and, as it seemed to 
me, as loud as if in my chamber, the house-clock struck 
ONE! That distinct toll was heavy and dreadful to my 
ears, although it announced that ‘ the witching time o’ 
night’ was past; I threw myself into bed, and, although 
well fenced about with the clothes, could not forbear anti- 
cipating the attacks of some viewless enemy; for I re- 
membered how the hideous fiend, of whom I had been 
reading, leaped up, and squatted herself down on a bed, 
and how some phantoms are said to undraw curtains, 
some to throw themselves with the dead weight of a sack 
of meal athwart a hapless wretch’s body, and some still 
more uncivil, to deprive him of the friendly shelter of the 
clothes. O! the delirious horrors of that dreary night! 
how shall I proceed to describe them? I was mentally 
haunted: thickly thronged upon my mind’s eye, and vi- 
vidly as if I indeed beheld them, all fearful and unnatural 
shapes :—the spectre otatue of Don Giovanni; the demons 
of the Freyschutz ; Lord Londonderry’s ‘Irradiated Boy ;’ 
the mysterious *‘ White Lady’ of the New London Literary 
Gazette; the Beresford Ghost; the Highland Chieftain, 
M‘Alister More, who stood before his wife without his 
head, and threw to her his cognizance, an eagle’s feather 
dabbled in blood; the skeleton of Lord Lovel, from Clara 
Reeve’s Romance; thatof the Hermit in Otranto: Leonora’s 





Lover, from Burger's Ballad ; and the Skeleton Monk, at 
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prayer in his cell, with his coffin standing beside him, of 
which I recollected to have seen an engraving : these, and 
a thousand additional hydra-headed * chimeras dire,’ flitted 
in unaccountable vividness before me. 

*¢ There are times in which the mind suffers acutely 
from the visitation of phantasms, which it has not the 
power to banish; and of its inertness this night I was fear- 
fully sensible: I trembled ; cold dews stood upon me: I 
was then in a fever heat, and nearly suffocated. Atlength 
I suppose I slept, but am to this hour scarcely con- 
scious whether what follows were a dream, or a hideous 
reality. 

** I found myself pursued, with incredible perseverance 
and malignity, through every dim and desolate chamber 
of a large and ancient mansion ; my limbs were not fet- 
tered, as so often seems to be the case in fearful dreams, 
and yet I felt that I could not, by making every possible 
exertion, escape the grasp of my hideous persecutor ; and 
an indefinite but fearful presentiment of evil appalled me. 
I was chased to the foot of a flight of narrow, decaying 
stairs, ascending which with trepidation, as they shook 
under me, I observed on each side a line of skeleton arms, 
whose hands bore tapers, protruding from the wall. ‘Ter- 
rified, I reached the top of the stairs, and, rushing into a 
room, the door of which stood open, beheld, ranged round 
it, like 80 many mummies in a catacomb, a host of the 
sheeted and fieshless dead, each bearing a taper, as before. 
With a grin that I shall never forget, and a gibber of sa- 
tisfaction, they hailed my entrance into this den of horrors ; 
and scarcely had I caught a glimpse of the black coffin 
which stood upon tressels in the centre of the chamber, 
when the spectral anatomies, closing round, thrust me 
into this last mansion of the human race, and, holding me 
down, uttered a gurgling yell of triumph at the infernal 
deed. From this intolerwble tbraldom I tried to free myself, 
but in vain; a bony arm, of some tons weight, pressing 
forcibly upon my chest, prevented the struggles of 
agonizing nature; my breath was all but ‘gone, and my 
eyc-sight was failing, when I was sensible of the entrance 
of my demon pursuer: instantly the lights were extin- 
guished; I felt myself relieved from the oppression of the 
ekeleton-arm ; there was a simultaneous rush from the 
chamber, and a horrible gibbering and clatter, as if that 
fleshless troop, panic-struck, had fled from the presence of 
the * Superior Fiend,’ and were rolling, in their headlong 
retreat, over and over cach other, down the whole lengthy 
flight of narrow, mouldering stairs. Still, though freed 
from the mortal weight of the heavy arm, I remained in 
a manner pinioned ; yet, after a while, became conscious 
that I was lying, not in a coffin, but in 12y own bed. I 
slept no more ; and a beautiful sunny morning dissipating 
at Jength the horrors and sufferings of the past night, I 
rose, with the full resolution of-——never again walking in 
stormy autumnal evenings; never again, when rather 
hyppish myself, listening to that mischievous bore, a 
hypochondriac; never again eating those heavy misnomers, 
light suppers ; and never again reading ghost-stories, just 
previous to secking repose. 

** Professor Puzzlem, Dr. Dawdle, James, and my 
mother, may, if they please, cndeavour to discover the 
source of phantasms like those waking and sleeping ones 
which J have essayed to describe; they may undertake the 
task of diving into the reflective agency of matter upon 
mind, and mind upon matter, and discuss the extent of 
the influence of diet, weather, employment, and imagina- 
tion, upon both; but, in my humble opinion, they will 
scarcely be able to unravel these mysteries, unless they 
are competent to solve that great problem—the manner of 
the union of soul and body, and their mode of action upon 
each other. However, should this notable quartett suc- 
ceed in developing any novel, physical, or metaphysical 
fact—nay, should they even discuss the topic rationally, 
or ultimately agree in their opinions, I shall be happy to 
afford you, my friend, a synopsis of their disquisition, 
which you may promulgate in any manner you think 
proper.” 
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DEFENCE OF DINNERS. 

England isa dining nation and her oe a dining 
people, as, indeed, Voltaire (no mean authority) said long 
ago. What is there in way of show, of ceremony, of as- 
sociation, of charity, of pleasure, of conviviality, of busi. 
ness, in England, which is unaccompanied by a dinner ? 
The coronation itself concludes with a dinner. Is not the 
King’s speech first promulgated after dinner? Can ves- 
tries transact parish business without dining? With high 
and low, with great and small, eating is the soul and 
spirit of English society. Who that had not dined, and 
swallowed wine enough to digest his dinner, could make 
the speeches which we see reported as having been de- 
livered at tavern meetings ? Why did Sir George Saville 
himself, after attending Crown and Anchor banquets for 
years, in furtherance of his great passion for freedom, at 
length grow so disgusted with the undivided application 
of his colleagues and followers to those periodical feast- 
ings, as at last to declare it his opinion, that since they 
eat so much and did so little in the cause, they ought, in- 
stead of supporters of the bill of rights, to be called sup- 
porters of the bill of fare? What would be my Lord 
Mayor’s show, if it were not for the dinner? The dianer 
is the sugar after the physic; nay, the propensityeis not 
confined to human beings in the metropolis, nor to the 
mere pleasure of eating; the delight of seeing others eat 
is characteristic of a true Britain, and, accordingly we find 
the galleries of tavern-rooms crammed with the spectators 
of dinners, and find that at Pidcock’s menagerie, an extra 
sixpence is charged for leave to look at the lions while 
they are feeding; in short, Life in London would bea 
dull work unless illustrated with plates. If this be the 
case, how shall a man attempt to describe London life, or 
life any where in England as it is, without talking of din- 
ners? Follow the banker or the merchant into his smoky 
shop, or counting-house, in some narrow lane in the 
city, there he is, in his dimly-lighted den, hovering about 
with a pen behind his ear, pale and wan, like wax work 
in Westminster Abbey, dead and dressed; at half-past 
seven sce him dining, the bright lights reflected from 
the shining dishes, his pallid countenance is absolutely 
illuminated, and joke and jest flow from his lips, while 
he sits and enjoys his entrée, and sips his sillery. Look 
at the wholesale trader, gloomy in his warehouses, curs- 
ing tallow for being dull, praying that saltpetre may look 
up, or that madder may be quoted as per last; what is he 
at dinner time? he flings tallow and care behind him; 
saltpetre and madder never enter his head ; he is all smiles 
and good nature, and looks by ten o’clock at night, as if 
he would lend his friend a hundred pounds to save him 
from hanging: next morning the tallow and the madder 
revail again, and he is as dull and disagreeable as ever. 
The lover who is making the amiable, flies to dinner, and 
sits either near or opposite to her in whom all his hopes 
centre; the look unseen, the remark unheard by any but 
themselves, are all given and taken so well at dinner; a 
smile or a good wish comes-conveyed in a glass of wine; 
and, an offer itself sometimes explodes with a detonating 
motto. See the farmer strike his bargains over fat bacon 
and cabbage. Mark the tradesman coming into his shop 
from his parlour, smelling of onions, and chewing, as he 
comes, the tough mutton which he as yet has scarcely had 
time tu swallow. Go tothe assizes, watch the care with 
which the judges’ dinners are served, so as not to interfere 
with the condemnation of culprits or the convenience of 
jurors! In short, for where could we stop ? eating is the 
universal employment of our countrymen, and as has 
been before observed, so much time is devoted to the opera- 
tion, and occupied by it, and it is, in fact, so vitally inter- 
woven with English society, that to give any thing like a 
faithful sketch of passing events, dinners must be served 
_— paper as well as in parlours.—Mazwell, by Mr. T. 





A French provincial journal describes a person suspected 
of having committed a robbery as follows;—‘* N—, 
between twenty and thirty years of age, no colour in his 
face, and short for his height.” —( Petit pour sa taille.) 


Sn _—__________________} 
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Days. Morn.' ven. | Height. Festivals, §c. 
h. m.'h. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday -- 7] 4 28, 5 0'13. 0 |Moon’s Last Quarter. 
Wednesday g] 5 35] 6 11/12 5 |Conception of B. V, Mary} 
Thursday 9] 6 49! 7 24/12 2 
Friday .-.-10] 7 55} 8 24112 5 
Saturday -.11] 8 49) 9 12/13 3 
Sunday -.--12] 9 34) 9 5314 2 /Third Sunday in Advent. 
Monday .,13)10 1210 29115 0 jLucy, 
Tuesday ..14/10 47\11 315 9 














‘* Ludimus efigiem belli.”—Vina. 
— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXIXx, 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 

White. : Black. 
1 Castle.........D—8X 1 Castle .........D—8 
2 Queen D—8X 2 King eereross Band 
3 Castle.........B—4X 3 King  .........C—6 





4 Castle.........B—6X 4 King «00. 
5 Queen ......I)—4X Mate. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXx. 
(By Wiliam Bone, Esq.) 


Black having the move, took Pawn B 3, upon whi 
. White forces the game. aes 


Black. 
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WHITE 


COLONEL MONTAGU'S ORNITHOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, is preparing for im- 
mediate publication, with numerous Additions and Cor. 
rections, from the works of Temminck and other recent 
Naturalists, as well as from the personal observations of the 
Editor, J. Rennikg, A.M., A.L.S., Lez, Kent, Author of “In 
sect Architecture,” ‘‘ Conversations on Geology,” &c.; Ww! 
wili gladly notice and acknowledge any Original Remarks, 
Specimens of Nests, Eggs, &c. if sent free of expense for 
him, to the care of Messrs. SLyand Winson, Artists for the 
Work, 46, Paternoster-row, London. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Necro SLtave.—The affecting narrative, a portion of 
which appears in our present publication, was sent tous 
for insertion several weeks since, in manuscript; since 
which time we have seen an edition in print. Had we me 
with this previously to receiving the manuscript, we should 
have hesitated before we appropriated a little work which 
might be considered copyright by its authoress. Some in- 
quiry we have made, however, has set us at rest upon this 
point, by assuring us that pecuniary considerations were 
not uppermost in the mind of the authoress when she 
published the work. Philanthropy alone suggested the 
undertaking, and we feel therefore that we shall be pef- 
forming an acceptable service, not only to our readers, but 
to the writer herself, by giving all the additional publicity 
in our power to her laudable and successful attempt 0 
excite the sympathy of our countrymen towards the el 
slaved negro race. 

Tue AcHILLEAD.—We sha]l next week publish the reply of 
Philo-Achillead to a correspondent who criticised the Ach# 
lead in the Kaleidoscope of November 23. It reached us to 
late for insertion in our present number, as we shall feel 
called upon to add some comments of our own, which, We 
trust, may induce the author not to incur the expense of 
continuing a work fron which candour compels us to s8Y 
he can neither reap honour nor profit. 

HENRV AND Mary.—We shall forthwith peruse this story: 

WILFRED Morrison is for the present suspended, for reasons 
which will be stated in our next. 

Tur Demon Snir.—We shall appropriate this capital story 
from the last number of Whitaker's Monthly Magazine. 

—— ee 

















Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTOY 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their Genera] Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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